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TIE RIGHT OF THE POOR TO THE CULTIVATION OF 
WASTE LANDS. 


—_--— -—-- — 





A time there was, ere England’s gricfs began, 
When every rood of ground maintained its man. 
Go.psMiTH 





Tuts is only quoted to contradict it, for no such happy time 
ever prevailed in England. Our curses have always too much 
resembled each othe: r, and followed too regularly in succession 
to allow of so happy a result. But what has not been, often 
ought to be, and may be, when people recover their senses, and 
remember that mouths were intended to eat, and hands to sup- 
ply them wich provision, Some writer has very truly said, 
that he who causes two blades of grass, or two ears of wheut, te 
grow where only one grew before, is of more advant ive LO SO 
ciety, than all the princes and bonzes that ever lived, What 
then must we think of those who sierilize the earth ? of those 
Who curse it with barrenness by their possession? of those 
who stand between God and man, and shut ont his blessings 
trom the enjoyment of their poorer fellow creatures? When 
Il see a barren track of land—a landscape of heath, and furze 
aud branble, im a well-populated country, [ exclaim, some 
king has been here —some priest has placed his foot upon this 
unhappy spot, and worked it for desolation! The power of 
these sprites operaies ike magie to charm away prosperity, 
and starve incustry upon that e rib. whieh pauts to sield it 
tood, and yet can only fur: ae evave! When at the 
same moment, the eye strete overthe vast extent of uncul 
tivated earth; aud the ‘on feels that hundreds are abso- 
jutely dying for want, while others pine in indigence for what 
it should supply, there needs no other evidence of a bad sys- 
fem, ofa radical error—-of something ‘ rotten in the state.” 
The earth is the cemmon property of man, In its produce 
e have a common vight, as the means of preserving our ex- 
ist neve—the firstlaw of uature. Without food, none ean ex- 
ist. It is necessary to repeat this truism, for the sake of the 
argument, If | have a right to eaistence, then, | have a 
right to food, and he is a robber anda murderer , Who pre- 
Vents me from obtaining stbsistence, dle robs me of the 
right of existence, when he deprives me of the means of caris- 
lence. No encroach iment upon the properly of others is in 
Cluded in this reasoning. When the earth is nade to produce 
weit cap, we may be indifferent im whom tue nominal posses- 
SIOn Is vested But man has a right totive ** by the sweat of 
his brow!” He who tenders his lac ur, for Nath of 
hiias self and of bis family, tenders its full value; and | know 
©! bo authority which can justity the refusal of food and 
tothing for, the services of him who was in ag 8 ‘T wall nat 
how enguire into the nature of the tis/ 


zreatest Jandholders have possession of theis 


j estates. We 


es, by which our 





will allow the lapse of ages to sanctify the means by which 
they were obtained :—and admit that the cultivation of the 
soil gives the property of the earth, T his only applies to the 
cultivated portion. ‘The wastes are common property. The 
original grants of most lands emanated from robbery ; and 
were violent appropriations Of general rights, to particular 
individuals, Property of which the owners became possessed 
illegally, and of which they make no use, ought to be re- 
claimed by the public. 

The waste lands of America, are sold in America by the 
public, and the proceeds carried to the public purse. Our 
present wants, and miseries, demand some strong measure 
to alleviate them ; and this remedy is the only one that can 
be apvlied, if it be true that our population is too numerous 
for our soil, and that provisions are dear, because they are 
scarce, ‘There need be no searcity. The scarcity is all arti- 
ficial. It is all created by a bad system. We have room for 
additional millions upon our island, and ample food might be 
obtained for all. There is an actual conspiracy against the 
middle and the lower classes ; and they suffer themsctves to be 
icd on tofrain, as quietly as sheep are driven to the slaughter- 
house. To read in the same paper that people are dying of 
hunger, and that there are millions of uncultivated acres, 1s 
really too shocking for contemplation. Nor is it less lamen- 
table that thousands are flying from ali they hold dear, from 
the home of their fathers, trom the ties of blood, and the still 
stronger ties of friendship—that they should bear away their 
property, their experience, their virtuous energies, and their 
children, to cultivate a foreign soi! —to ornament a foreign 
land, and to nurse a progeny of future enemies of England-— 
while, in the bosom ef their own country, lie neglected millions 
of theiv native land. Were no other evidence than this produced, 
the impartial observer must exclaim — PHIS 1S RADICALLY 
WRONG! This is a system established upon the wrongs and 
injuric sof our nature! This is a system that wants refor n- 
ing allogetir! Vhe object of all good governments, should 
be to find profitable employment for the people. And agii- 
culture is the only profitable employment tor the poor. ‘ihe 
earth is the ouly bartcrer with whom we can edways make a 
profitable cachanee, She is the oniv certain rewarder of 
labour; and to the earth we must look for our support. T5 
is notthen vile, most vile, to refuse the benetits she oflers ; 
aud to say to the miserable, ve shall dic without hope—we 
prohibit, your exertion. Upon the priuciple that the vighé to 
live, is conteried by the possession of existence, let us look 
around, and see whi ther there is not ample room for us-— 
ample means of obtaiuimag that subsistence, of which so many 
are movant. In the pare of commerce, every One Wislies to 
diminish the quantily of the commodity in which he deals, that 
he may obtein a larger price for what he hus on’haud. If a 
farmer could gain a> inuch profié irom the cultivation of one 
acre under cerluin civcumustunces, as from the cultivation of 

















three or four under other circumstances, he would prefer the 
cultivation of only one; for he would save much labour. 
But though it would appear to be-his interest todo so, it 
would, evidently, be for the general good, that the whole 
should be cultivated. The latter demands the greatest guan- 
tity of produce—the former would want the greatest guantity 
of profit. Against the effects of the partial interest, we 
have many statutes directed ; but against the original cause, 
we are sadly unprovided with either law or reason. In the 


formation of an original society, the plan laid down by, 


Spence, would be rational and just: and it would have the 
effect of producing at once the greatest quantity of food, and 
securing it ata price within the reach of all. In an old state, 
the right of the inhabitants in all fhe soil, is merged in the 
rights of individuals, c#eated by their labour, and the expen- 
diture of their property to give the land an additional value: 
for which they cannot be paid; and which it would be most 
unjust to dispossess them of. This reasoning only applies, 
however to those portions upon which this labour has taken 
place, and where the additional value has been conferred by 
the proprietors. All the wastes are ours. We have a right 
to what they ought to produce, and those who do not cullti- 
vate, have no right to possess them. What, shall the wicked 
grant of some vile monarch curse the land with furze and 
brambles from generation to generation’? Noking ever did, or 
ever could, possess a right, to seize upon a single acre. If 
he could have a right to seize a rood of land, he would have 
a right to seize the whole, to seize us, our wives ond our chil- 
dren—to yoke us to his ploughs, to fetter us in his carts and 
waggons, and compel us to the drudgery we should deserve, if 
we liad meanness enough to suffer it. William the Conquerer, 
to be sure was a wholesale plunderer—he committed a bur- 
glary upon the nation: He was a glorious cutthroat, a gene- 
rous highwayman, who having escaped the sheriff, and taken 
more than he wanted, parcelled it out among his fellow plun- 
derers, wud sat down to enjoy the spoil, and amuse themselves 
by hanging or stabbing such of the old inhabitants as were im- 
pudent enough to request a share of their own property. To 
be an Englishman then was to give a Norman the right of ra- 
vishing his wife,, robbing his children, and appropriating his 
estate to what purposes the Norman pleased, Whole districts 
were given to Normans, because Englishinen could not be 
trusted with their own property. Uyon such title deeds are 
founded most of our ancient estates—and upon such titles are 
we now insulted with the sight of sterile wastes, which might 
have been well-cultivated gardens, if the seizure of the king had 
not been too much respected by those whom it deprived of 
bread. 

The common law of nature is, that wherever a man ean 
find a patch of uncultivated, unappropriated land, he has a 
right to fix his tent, to dig his well, and to plant bis potatoes. 
Lands originally seized upon without right, and employed to 
n> advantage, are still unappropriated, and belong to the 
nation, ‘lo be generous to those who pretend to own these 
regions of barrenness and desolation, it might be granted that 
they were entitled to the worth of the land as it is—not in 
any wise looking at its ultimate encrease of value, but simply 
us if is. But cultivated they ought to be, they must be. 
The common cry that they land is bad, and would not be 
productive, must be disregarded. Put the soil in the hands 
of the peasant,and the most stubborn will easily be conquered. 
All that it produces will be so much added to the common 
stock for consumption. ‘There is no land so bad, that it will 
produce nothing,—and we shall-at any rate improve upon 
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Lord Castlereagh’s celebrated idea of digging holes and 
filling them up again! We shall obtain something for our 
labour—we shall not only employ, but encrease our popula- 
tion, and feed them tov, notwithstanding all the fears of those 
who think providence has not been wise, or bountiful enough, 
to take as much care of men, as it does of monkies: —and who 
would prohibit marriages lest the earth should be overstocked ! 
Ifno man destroyed more than his share, there would be quite 
enough for all. Our system endeavours to find out upon Aow 
little a man can subsist, instead of endeavouring to give Lim 
as muchas he wants. And when the million are individually 
robbed of more than half which they ought to possess, there 
needs no miracle to account why some hundreds wallow in 
luxuries which they cannot enjoy; and some thousands are 
silly enough to support them in their debaucheries and extra- 
gance, because they believe their own little and precarious 
comforts depend upon the continuance of this most beautiful 
of all beautifully bad systems, 

The condition of some parts of the country is really «tis- 
graceful. There are in some places a comparatively inconsi- 
derable number of paupers on the very verge of waste lands ; 
and they are maintained, or rather starved in idleness on the 
miserable pittance of unwilling charity! While a spade would 
be to each all the fortune he would want to make himself and 
his family independent. I say go on to the heath, and the 
common, Pitch your tents in the wilderness. Go to work, 
and create the paradise which our common Father intended 
for all his children. There will be some preliminaries necessa- 
ry. Should one of the children of want attempt to rear his 
cot, and call up sustenance from the neglected soil, probably 
some manorial proprietor, as he would ridiculously call him- 
self, would transfer the daring offender to the county gaol! 


We can do nothing singly. We must march in concert. The 
plan of obtaining possession of the waste lands should be con 
nected with the penny subscriptions. ‘To amass money would 


do little good. It should be well applied. If we filled our 
chests with cash, it would be useless there; and if we were 
foolish enough to take paper securities, we might only collect 
air bubbles, to burst ere they were touched. Let us endea- 
vour to obtain the soil—some place whereon to stand, and to 
tell tyranny itis our own, A patriotic society, a joint-stock 
company, for redeeming the Constitution of our country, will 
not be among the most unpopular, or Jeast profitable of spe- 
culations. If any real wish had ever existed. to render the 
poor as comfortable as they ought to be, half of our miseries 
would have been removed. But a sort of dread has always 
prevailed, against making the poor independent. The ‘lower 
orders,’ are affected to be considered as a sort of wild-beasts, 
which it is dangerous to unfetter. The consequence of this 
will be, unless we can produce an alteration for the better, to 
render the lower orders what they have now no disposition to 
become, If they are not treated as men, can they be expect- 
ed to act as men? Every thing that is done in the way of 
improvement, leaves them out in its operation, Look at the 


common enclosure aets, in which the most barefaced pillage of 





their rights isexhibited. The commons were originally, by 
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than the feudal Lord reigned over his domains, | 
no separate pro- | 
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a juster title, 
the property of the poor, of those who had 
perty, but possessed a share in common of what the rapa- 


city of the Lord had left them, 

When it became necessary to enclose these commons for 
arable cultivation, the most monstrous injustice was committed, 
The greatest land-holders in the neighbourhood come forward | 
and demanded the greatest share! The more they have, the 


more they should have! The less they want, the more is to 
Because they had more cattle ro run upon 


| 


be given to them, 
the common when open, the more of the land they are to have 
when itis enclosed! The poor may well wish to be legislators 
for themselves, when such legislation disgraces the statute 
book. In that junta of St. Stephens, there was .no one who 
saw the iniquity of such a proceeding :—or if there were one, 
the complaisance which even good men agree to pay to knaves 
in that assembly, stifled the voice of justice in embryo. 

Six determined, active, and able men in that house, would 
effect a reform there in spite of itself. ‘There is something so 
powerful in the voice of reason, and the mere appearance of 
truth, that they are irresistible. Those who are convinced 
that assembly is illegally constituted, ought to protest against 
allitsacts, as usurpations ; and to oppose all its measures, as 
having no proper authority on which to rest them. To the 
people we should not appeal in vain on behalf of the people. 
But when we address an assembly, convened, for the most 
part by an open violation of the spirit of the law, we can only 
expect to have our remonstrances answered by the dungeon. 
Yct must we still remonstrate, we will not abandon our rights, 
aor neglect our duty. Let us answer their threatened new 
Bills of Famine, with a demand for the cultivation of the 
waste grounds :—and let us arrange means for insisting, pro- 
perly, upon the resources of the empire being thrown open for 
the benefit of the mass of the people. 


in the manger, who would neither eat the hay himself, nor 


The fable of the dog 


suffer the ox to satisfy his hunger, is excelled by the cruelty of 
the men, who can help, and will not—who make use of their 
power to oppress, not to assist—and who revel in a thousand 
debaucheries, while their equals as men, and their superiors as 
henest men; pine in undeserved want, or expire of famine, on 
tée threshold of abundance. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


a 


The sale of Wooven’s Britisy Gazette on Sunday last ex- 
ceeded the most sanguine expectation; and it is hoped the exer- 





tions used to render it worthy of public patronage have not en- 


tirely failed. We shall proceed to employ every means that can 
add to its utility ; and shall be happy to receive any suggestions 
for additions or improvements. Thesecend number will appear 
early on Sunday morning. On the opening of the Session, the 
report of the Parliamentary Proceedings will be given as fully 
as possible, and with the greatest attention. 


The letter stating that penny subscriptions are now collecting 
from fifty sections in the metropolis has our best hopes that the re- 
port is correct. We are aware of certain resolutions passed at the 
last meeting in Palace Yard, recommending such a measure ; but 
not having seen any report of the proceedings of either Treasurer 
or Secretary, nor any place opened for the purpose of proceeding 
with effect, we only alluded to it as a recommendation of a plan, 
which does not seem the dest, or most convenient. There can be 
no such thing as one general fund. Every district must manage 
its own affairs, or nothing will be done. The organization is 
wanted on the spot. Every village should have its Secretary and 
its Treasurer. Many people are quite ready to send their money. 
This is of no avail. They must do more, they must arrange their 
own mode of proceeding, take care of their own money, and send an 
account of the proccedings tothe metropolis, when itis wanted. 
Surely there are some half-dozen persons in every parish. who have 
spiritand Icisure to set their brethren in the right way. They 
have nothing to do, but to collect the money, and to keep it, until 
they know and approve of the purpose for which it is wanted. But 
let them all be sure it is money. No Banknotes! There is no tell- 


ing when the bubble will burst. 


A number of very valuable communications have been received, 
and will be attended to as soon as possible. Hibernicus, with his 
leave, will be transferred to the British Gazette ; with several arti- 
cles of interesting intelligence. The British Genie will find his 


questions effectually answered, it is hoped, in a short period. 





LETTERS OF THE BLACK DWARF. 





From the Black Dwarf in London to the Yellow Bonace 
at Japan, 


wR 


A PEN AND INK PORTRAIT OF THE CONDUCT OF SIDMOUTH, PRE- 


SENTED TO HIMSELF: AND AN ILLUSTRATION IN COM- 


MENDATION OF THE RECORDER! 





Much valued friend, 

I have just closed another year’s 
residence among these strange people; and have to congra- 
tulate myself on being still suffered to walk quietly about 
the streets, without any court attendants. My great friends 
have contented themselves with a few respectful enquiries 
about my welfare, without condescending to pay me any per- 
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sonal visits. I most not, however, charge them with an in- 
tentional neglect. I know they wish me well—that they 
would be very happy to see me in their spacious houses—that 
they would most ‘ilingly comply with my ast request. This 
I know, and therefore 1 will not charge them with ingrati- 
tude. Neither will I be ungrateful. 1 will make due al- 
lowances for them, and vindicate their characters. They 
have had some very important avocations. Castlereagh oe 
been with the bruisers to Ais-la-Chapelle, to be laughed at 

and to laugh himself at those who paid his expeuces for 
going on such a silly errand. Lord Sidmouth, who does 
not like to be outdone, had almost got laughed at, here at 
home, and gratis: but the great statesman did not love the 
reputation of an old woman, and to prove himself a man, 


did certainly what no old woman could have done —and what! 


it is believed none but himself would have dared to do. 
Upon the whole, I think, Sidmouth has performed the great- 
est feat of the past year. One of Shakspeare’s foolish vil- 
lains—for all villains are fools, says 


I dare do all that may become a man! 
Who dares do more, is nonr! 


Now Lord Sidmouth dare do, and did, a great deal more 
than became him —and if Sbhakspeare be right in bis conclu- 
sion, Sidmouth is no man—but a sort of demi-god—a divi- 
nity of the new-drop—one of the fates that are represented 
by that honorable personage, the very respectable Afr. John 
Ketch. 

At this season a system prevails here of giving small pre- 
sents as wiarks of our esteem. These presents are called 
New Year’s Gifts. As I must adopt the customs of thie 
country, | will make this Sidmouth a present of a pen and 
ink portrait of his love of justice, his nice impartiality, and 
the “ feelings,” of which he makes such a beautiful display. 

When this great and good man, Sidmouth, was applied to, 
to spare the lives of the three poor devils who were silly 
enough to dabble in Bark notes, instead of other base money, 
he felt his duty called ppon him to sacrifice his lovely 
“‘ feelings’ —that his duty inflicted a deep wound in his 
pretty heart—that his duty prompted him to hang them, 
before they could be proved innocent—that his duty to the 
aforesaid very respectable John Ketch could not suffer him 
to be deprived of his fee, even for three days. ‘This was all 
right. Deputy hangmen must eat as well as their masters in 
the home office: and as Mr. John Ketch, depending upon his 
expected orders, might have mortgaged his fee for his break- 
fast; it would have been a dreadful injury to public justice, 
should the execution have been deferred. This conduct of his 
lordship yave offence to many; he was even cailed a mur- 
derer, by some foul railers: and almost every one agreed he 
had no feelings, whatever he might say about them. But he 
has feelings, my friend, very good feelings; and though not 
quite new, they are as good as any feelings at second hand 
could po, ‘sibly be! He has condescended to pardon too! 
and has no objection to extend his mercy to proper persons! 
At the last quarter sessions but two, for the west Derby 
hundred, held at Liverpool, a woman named Margaret Wil- 
Jiams, an old offender, and most mischievous character, was 
convicted of kvowingly receiving stolen goods. Both the 
case and her reputation were so bad, that the magistrate 
sentenced her to fourteen years transportation ; and she was 
sent off to a depot, to await her voyage. A little time ago, 





to the astonishment of the Liverpool police, this woman ap- 
peared in the town, with a pardon in her pocket, which had 
been granted to her by Sidmouth! ‘ How absolute the —— 
is!” Hy pardons he hangs by the authority of the Prince 
Regent ! 

The Chairman of the Quarter Sessions was extremely sur- 
prised at this incident; probably not being of the order of 
believers in Lord Sidmouth’s “feelings.” But the Chairman 
dic not know what peculiar feclings they were, nor the best 
mode of calling them into action. The Chairman only knew 
that it was quite out of all course for the higher powers to 
grant pardons, in these cases, without making proper engut- 
ries of the presiding magistrates, into the circnms/ances of 


‘the case. the offender's “character, and such particulars as 


might influence the sentence. This process had been neglect- 
ed, or rather avoided, on the present occasion, because friend 
Sidmeuth’s ‘ feelings” had been properly appealed to. On 
investigation, it appeared that Mrs. Williams had a very hand- 
some daughter. Do not be alarmed, my friend. The feeling 
secretary of state was not smitten with her charms. It was 
all duty, and no love on his part. But Sir William B—-—— 
the prosecutor, why is a great admirer of beauty, though he 
prosecuted an old woman, supported Mrs. Williams’s peti- 
tion for remission of punishment. Thou wilt ask who is Sir 
William ? What interest could he have with Lord Sidmouth ? 
Why should Sidmouth pay more attention to this Sir William, 
than he did to the Wards of Cripplegate and Bread Street ? 
Probably the statesman had never heard of Sir William before, 
and could not possibly be suspected of any wish to indulge 
the penchant of the latter for beautiful ladies, 

Ah! my yellow friend, thou art not aware of the intrigues 
that prevail here. Thou art content with a plain species of 
imposition upon the ignorance of thy followers, whose interest 
itis to feed thee, that they may never want food themselves, 
as I heard thee once eloquently prove in the great ball of state. 
The matter was this: Mr. Canning, the ambassador who 
went out to Lisbon, to nobody, and did nothing for sixteen 
thousand pounds, owed some civility to the knigiit tor his elec- 
lioncering services; and as , cost nothing to pay his debts by 
a perversion of justice, Mr. Canning handed the petition to 
the Sccretary of State, my valuable friend, Lord Sidmouth. 
Now the nation might have handed petitions to Lord Sidmouti: 
to all eternity, without one of them ever being attended to. 

Sut when Mr. Canning presents a petition, the thing is as 
good as done” ‘The pardon was granted, on condition, that 
the lady did not appear in Liverpool! The motive of this con- 
dition is obvious enough. Neither Sir William, nor the am- 
bassador, nor the great Sidmouth wished their good deed to be 
published to the w orld. They would have beeu content good 
souls—fo 


Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame ! 


But women keep few secrets, not even their own—and Mrs, 
Williams was not bound by apy respect for the characters of the 
parties, to absent herself from her friends and acquaintances, 
She had her perdon in her pocket trom Lord Sidmcuth. The 
great and good man-could not revoke it—and she could break 
the restrictive condition when she thought proper. 

Wilbrahim Bootle, and the other magistrates, on ascertaining 
the fact, wrete to my good friend, Sidmouth, to remonstrate 
age inst his deviating trom the usual course, in not consulting 
with them ou the subject of Mrs. W.’s petition. What imper- 
tinence! How could they dare to think that King Sidmouth, 
to whom the Regent has given the privilege of hanging who 
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he pleases, would deign to consult with a bench cf country 
magistrates! He returned them such an answer as they de- 
serve, who venture to infringe on his prerogative! What ask 
King Sidmouth a reason! Dare to remonstrate with King Sid. 
mouth! Fie! fie! oh, fie! Englaud is a terribly seditious 
country ! 
It is an unweeded garden | 
Things rvnk and gross in nature, possess it merely ! 

In the great man’s answer, and they ought to have sent upa 
vote of thanks for his deigning to answer them at all, he re 
plied, ‘* that mercy was a prerogative of the crown! the ex 
‘© ercise of which they had no right to question!” The crown! 
What a fine imposing word! The crown! [declare it almost 
astounds me, when [ attempt to grasp its meaning The 
crown! Mercy, a prerogative of the crown! Mercy upon 
us! Oh, crown! have mercy, pray, upon our senses! We 
cannot bear the blase of thy refulgence, oh, crown! And may 
we ask who or whut is the crown in this case? Lord Sid 
mouth appears to be the crown! At least he acts for the 
crown~—as the rim of gold cannot act for itself—and 
the Regent—but we will say nothing of nobody : — This 
fine prerogative of the crown, hhe a moveable gem, is only 
occasionally appended thereto. Mercy ts very delicate aud 
tender; aud imust not be used teo imuch, lest we should ren- 
der it as callous as the Recorder of this mighty city; who bas 
sat so long upon the Bench, that the proporties of the wood 
seem to have amalgamated with bis constitution When it is 
advisable to be gracious, Sidmouth pulls lis merey out of his 
pocket, and pastes 1t upon the crown! But where there is 
no beauty, no parliamentary interests, no minister lo hand 
the petition—iu plain language, where there is nothing to be 
got by it, the prerogative ts plucked off from the crown! 
and Sidmouth exhibits it to the multitude, stripped by himsel! 
of the only ornament tt ever had! 

Weller, Cashman, and Driscoll, had no parliamentary 
friends, No minister to speak for them! They had onls 
the public prayers in their favor; and my friend Sidmouth 
has lived for little else, but to insult the public. This is a 
mark of spirit, and energy, and all that! Wt is veaturing 
to tickle the beard of the sleeping tiger—it is laughing at 
the lion, in the hope that he ts too far off to resent the mock- 
ery of courage. Jt is cousolation for the patient animal with 
stately ears to bray as loud as he pleases, when the cudgel is 
not pear; and why may not other stately animals indulge 
themselves in their own method?) DL like state, and high 
birth, and dignity ; but TE oinst confess | am not much in 
love with “* merey,? 1 iis signification at Downing Street, 

[ cannot pass the present opportunity of making also a 
present to the Lisbon Hero; which TE trust will prove very 
He livs had the misfortune to lose his pedigree. 
Whether he lost it on the banks of the ‘Tagus, or dropped it 
at the door of the Preasury, iL hknow not. It is actually lost; 
ain asthe supporter of all that is dientfied in vice aniong the 
higher orders, and iite ‘3 poucut of ail that ts Virtuous ID the 

tunst be dreadfully ata loss, without a pede 
to supportins preteasions to max with nobles, aud princes, 
and ladies of nolle birth, L will euadeavor to suppiy the defi 
ctamey, with all posstble accuracy. Some of his friends have 
sadly biundered ipow the subject. As the loss ef his pedi- 
eree had left hin without a familv to refer to, they thought 
they could engraft bim upon the stock of anv other:—so the 
Morning Post, oie of bis daily worshippers, which is never 
“sent empty away, has priated that the gentleman in ques- 


. os 
acce ptatue, 


lower arnters,” 
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tion “ is of the elder branch of the Garvagh Family, a most 
ancient and respectable family, descended from the Cannings 
of Foxcote, in Warwickshire.” My friend, the minister, has 
not done so much credit to the name, as to be allowed to stain 
the escutcheon of any other family that may happen to bear 
it, by claiming a relationship with impunity, It matters little 
indeed from whom we derive our existence; but those who 
make distinctions should do it correctly. I should never 
have enquired to whom the ambassador had been indebted 
for the shape of humanity, had he not, very properly, no 
doubt, expressed his “ disgust” of the presumption of the 
! wily born and vulgar of ihe “ lower orders,” in asking to 
have the care of their own persons, and the disposal of their 
own property. My pedigree, therefore, begs pardon of the 
Garvagh Family, and informs them that the luckless crab 
about to be grafted by the ministerial press upon that 
respectable liouse, is the natural son of a_ celebrated 
actress, who was not so selfish as to confine her per- 
formances to any particular stage. It is more the la- 
dy’s misfortune to have a son that would disown her, than 
her disgrace In unwittingly bringing into the world a great 
man, who was to induige in gibes against the * lower or- 
ders!” My pedigree goes on to state that the lady’s name 
was Castella—that her first lover was the father of our hero, 
so that he is really an elder branch, not of the Garvagh, but 
of the Castella family! Vue second lover was Mr. Reddish, 
of hist:ionic fame; the third, who entitled himself in reality 
to the privileges of a husband, was a Mr. Hunn, a liltle 
shop-keeper at Plymouth; from whom probably our ambassa- 
dor learned to deride the lower orders! 1 should have in- 
formed thee, that before the /amily name of Castella was lost 
in that of Hoon, it had been immortalized in these records 
where Dr, Selomon, and Dr. Leake are enrolled in golden 
capitals, by the invention of a—Hpsalve! for which a patent 
was taken out by the lady, and it was for a long period as 
celebrated, even as the ambassador himself, under the 
digngtiet and tlustrious denomination of “ Castellas Cerate!” 
Surely the son bas a family right to insult the ** dower 
orders,” since his mother has benefited them so much, 
Bite your lips in anger at him, if ye dare; he will 
generously cure you with a little of his mother’s lip salve. 
1 must, however, proceed with the pedigree, Poor Hunn 
became a bankrupt, and was generously provided for ever 
after by his) son-in-law, at the public expence, while our 
hero was laughing at the dower orders! Mrs. Hunn, was eu 


rolled on the list of out pensioners at the State poor-house ; 


notat lwo and sivpence, a week, which is considered a libe- 
ral allowance to the “ /ower orders,” at which ber son has 
so much reason to laugh; but at five hundred a year! for 
herself and two daughters, who have the happiness to call 
our laughing ambassador a half-brother. We have not ascer- 
tamed whether this is to descend to the young lady pensioners, 
When the old lady pensioner expires—nor whether a halt- 
brother of our hero, is advanced in the navy--nor whether 
the husbands of the ladies are provided with comfortable 
‘places by this would-be head of the « Garvagh Family ?’ 

but TP reaily think, my fried, that having endeavoured to raise 
fami'y so much, it is too late to disown it. Surely this 
iercat man will not a ungrateful. How can he carry on hts 
trade of jesting with the © dower orders,” it be part with the 
sources Of bis wit? fs hie low enough himself for any thing ? 





‘his 


"bhy friend and well-wisher, 
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TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD. 





LETTER Iv. 





Tunbridge Weils, Nov. 24, 1818 


My Lorp, 

A Baunditti capable of boundless robbery, and of 
aunihilating the liberties of a nation, are not at all scrupulous as 
to the means of retaining possession of the stolen goods on which 
they have seized, or the power they have usurped. Wherefore the 
Boroughmongers who have robbed us of our representation, and 
for the present thereby utterly destroyed our freedom, conscious 
that their cause admits not of a single argument in its justification, 
their regular tactics, next to an obstinate adherence to the violence 
and the perpetual perversion of law, all turn on depreciating by 
every invention Reform and Reformers. 

To this end they indefatigably work in person, and by repre- 
sentatives very observant of instructions. To this end, the talents 
of both are of course directed in all the various ways of misrepre- 
sentation, sophistry, and insinuation ; sometimes saying what they 
ought not to say; at others, not saying what they ought to say; 
hut the masked batteries on which they most rely are those of 
sarcasm, wit, and ridicule. 

It maytherefore be amusing to observe how far these thieves of our 
rights, are likewise thieves of the very wit and ridicule which they 
play off upon us. Not content with pillaging the people of their 
political self-defence, and thereby of their property, they have also 
os plagiaries, unmercifully pilferred from the very graves of dead 
men of their own party ; for most of their affected strokes of ridi- 
cule are stolen from the remains of that master-wit and laureat 
buffoon of his day, Soame Jenyns, 

This gentleman, then representing a rotten borough, in one of 
his essays, to the great merriment of the party, laughed heartily, 
after his fashion at the heretical position, that all men are by na- 
ture * born equal,” wittily admitting that they were ‘ equally 
born; and very divertingly, if not very convincingly, he treated 
the subject. 

In another essay on Parliamentary Reform, there are so many 
passages from which our adversaries of the present day have pil- 
ferved their scurrility, that | am tempted to offer a few quotations. 
They will aid in showing the vile nature of a cause, that has for 
ils support (the bayonet excepted) nothing better than the buf. 
foouery of a literary Merry Andrew; and with what servility the 
deceased buffoon has of late been imitated by living wits. 

This jocular champion of corruption, (who, by the way, like 
many of our present boroughmonger saints, was also a champion 
of Christianity, and wrote a book to prove its “ Internal Evidence” 
or vitality) in order to disprove the practicability of Universal Suf- 
rage,—thus facetiously goes to work : 

‘* Let us but figure to ourselves, multitudes of all descriptions 
** and denominations called out to exercise their right of voting, 
‘‘ inflamed by contest, intoxicated with liquor; laborers and ma- 
‘* nufacturers of every kind, above and underground ; weavers from 
‘‘their looms, and miners from tinneries and coalpits; sailors 
‘* from their ships, and soldiers from their quarters ;* to whom we 
** must add, thousands of thieves, smugglers, rogues, vagabonds 
‘* and vagrants; | say, let us figure to ourselves all these respecta- 
** ble electors Jet loose in one day throughout every part of the 
‘‘ kingdom, and {such a scene of confusion, of drunkenness and 
“riot, of rapine, murder, and conflagration, will present itself, 
** as must shock us with horror, even in imagination.” (p. 7.) 

Equally ludicrous had been the anticipating description of a m1- 
urtiA from the pen of this gentleman, ever trne to the eanse of 
tyranny, at the t\me when, in the last reign, the patriots of our 





* Even so late as the days of Jexyns, whom many of us remember, 
(hose fortresses, called Barracks, were scarcely known, 


country were exerting themselves for introducing an efficient mitt 
TIA, as a counterbalance to a sTANDING ARMY. 

On that occasion, according to my recollection, he was bold 
enough to treat as “‘ meraericasie,” what was soon carried into 
effect; and even, as ‘* mmprossrnce,’? what was in a short time 
placed in high perfection before his eyes. 

On the present occasion, the buffoonery is scarcely worth a com- 
ment; for it is obvious, how easy it must have been for the Merry 
Andrew, had he thought fit to change sides, to have ridiculed his 
own nonsense, 

_How far our present Judases have in other respects been the pu- 
pils of this professor in the college of corruption, will be scen 
from the following quotation. Addressing with artful flattery the 
‘¢ ELECTORS,” he says, ** I cannot foresee any class of men whose 
** interest or inclination would not induce them to oppose the plan 
“ of universal suffrage and annual elections. The landed gentleman 
‘* would not approve, that every pauper, gypsey, vagrant, and 
“least. of all every poacher, should enjoy as great a share in the 
‘legislature as himself; the City of London will never consent 
‘¢ that every drayman, hackney coachman, and chimney sweeper 
** should be vested with as good a vote as the lord mayor and al- 
‘‘dermen; nor the Livery be desirous of admitting to their re- 
“‘ spectable fraternity so numerous an addition; the corporations 
“throughout the kingdom will never submit to have their conse. 
** quence annihilated by a participation of their privileges with so 
** innumerable a multitude, nor do I think that very multitude, or 
‘¢ the people at large, would be extremely zealous to support it. 

** At first, indeed, when they are told, that they shall all be le- 
‘¢ gislators, they will perhaps be a little elated and delighted with 
‘“‘ their new acquisition: but when they are better informed, and 
‘‘ understand that the intent of this scheme is to prevent all bribery 
‘* and corruption, and will preclude them from receiving one shil- 
‘< ling, or a dram of gin, for their votes, they will reject this use- 
«Jess donation; and there will not be a tinker, who will not choose 
“rather to mend a kettle for sixpence, than the constitution for 
‘nothing; nor a laborer who will not make faggots rather than 
‘laws; nora pickpocket who will not prefer the exercise of his 
‘* profession at an election to giving his vote.” 

it is, however, true, that while the religious fit was on the pro- 
fessor, he did not ridicule man for being denied freedom; or for 
the oppressions or the insults ef any kind, which they received 
from unjust rulers. Neither did he, while that fit prevailed, ever 
accuse the injured, of arrocancr, in exercising the same inherent 
faculties, or for claiming the same natural rights, which, as gifts 
from their Creator, as means of self-defence and preservation, they 
had in common with their oppressors. 

He did not, for awhile, indulge his taste for ridieule, in making 
sport of the aged and diseased while suffering torture in false im. 
prisonment; nor did he reproach them, as guilty of a crime, ia 
making the same use of their senses, as the more fortunate of their 
species were in the habit of doing, for distinguishing between good 
and evil; nor did he raen deny their having a right to consult 
their intellect, or to exercise their free will, to obtain the one, or 
to avoid the other; provided, that in so doing they infringed not 
the rights of others. 

During this short scason of seriousness, the professor could even 
endure the idea of a common right of nature ia poor and rich; he 
could argue with a moral sobricty, and reason with a philosophical 
precision. He could praise the greatest of Reformers for having 
‘‘ courted poverty; as well as for having, in classical eloquence of 
language, communicated light, and imparted sound knowledge to 
the fisherman, “ the peasant, and the mechanic ;” and he did not 
fail to remark that the precepts of Jesus, are not only ‘ of the 
most general use,” but ‘‘ intelligible to the meanest capacity.” 

While in that mood, he could lament that ‘‘ we have power over 
the mind’s eye, as well as over the body’s, to shut it against the 
strongest rays of truth;” and be could remark that “ universal 
practice cannot alter the nature of things, nor universal error 
change the nature of truth.” 

All this, and abundantly more, while it answered the purpose of 
the argumentin baud, like the advocates, his imitators, he could 
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advance with a stedfast reliance on REASON: but not so, when 
it was his object, by disparaging Universal Freedom and Annual 
Election, to stab his country’s libery; for then poor REASON 
was to be turned out of doors. : 

Then, as with his present copyists, RIDICULE, not REASON 
was to be the test of RIGHT ! and we were no longer even to be- 
lieve our senses; and to perfect the climax of prefligacy and ab- 
surdity, our very REASON itself was to be made an open and 
avowed topic of ridicule and contempt; as indeed it secretly is, 
with all who alltempt to make truth aud virtue, right and justice, 
ridiculous. 

Speaking of REASON, this boroughmonger buffoon, thus sport- 
ingly gabbles: “* There ts then no absurdity so extravagant, which 
she is not ready to adopt; she has persuaded some that there is 
no God: others, that there can be no future state; she has 
“ toucht some, that there is no difference between vice and virtue, 
‘© and that, to cut a man’s throat and to relieve his necessities, are 
‘S actions equally meritorious : 

‘‘ She (Reason) has convinced many, that they have no free 
will, in opposition to their own experience; some, that there 
can be no such thing as soul, or spivit, contrary to their own 
perceptions ; and others, no such thing as matter or body, in 
contradiction to their senses. 

‘‘ By analysing all things she can shew, that there is nothing in 
any things; by perpetual sifting, she can reduce all existence in 
the invincible dust of scepticism; and by recurring to first prin- 
‘ciples, prove to the satisfaction of her followers, that there are 
no principles at all.” 

Notwithstanding the true strokes of just satire which there may 
be in these lines, against those who may have been misled into 
errors aud absurdities by the vanity of talent, the pride of genius, 
the sophistry of college-bred wranglers, or by the intoxicating 
fumes of ill-digested facts or metaphysics ; yet, where the principal 
meaning is, to dethrone REASON, and to set up RIDICULE, as 
arbiter in all cases of vital interest to the community, the satire 
degenerates into an odious buffoonery, recoiling with double force 
upon its profligate author. 

This gentleman was, however, in one particular, both in his 
theory and practice, uniformly, as well as soberly and perfectly, 
consistent; for after much diligence in studying the subject, he 
held, aad took much pains to prove, that cnRristranitry and pa- 
rRioTism were not allies, but naruraL ENEMIES; a glorious dis- 
covery, of which it was but characteristic and proper, that our 
saints should avail themselves ! 

In strict accordance with this clevated, and clevating notion of 
our religion, is that other notable discovery of those who by the 
sheer lizht of Christianity, have found out, that persecuted and 
enslaved natives of Congo ARE OUR NEIGHBORS, but that the 
persecuted and enslaved natives of our own country, are NOT. 

Here, my Lord, although{&am not certain that I shall produce 
an unequivocal testimony support of universal i Hg by 
quoting a royal proclamatigff> yet as the words of it are so like a 
testimony of that naturg,gand the temper of mind in which they 
were spoken, was sv congenial with the patriot sentiment, that 
at all events they will add strength to my arguinent, they shall be 
noticed. 

It is to the last proclamation of James the Second I allude; a 
proclamation for hastily calling a parliament, after William and his 
army had approached the capital ; and passed under such a strong 
sense of his situation, as pretty clearly to shew, that neither the 
corporate monopolies, nor the disqualifying exclusions, which, 
as the banes of freedom, divide the people into electors and non- 
electors, were then any more in his thoughts, than if no such per- 
nicious inventions had ever had an existence. 


eé 


e 


Notwithstanding, therefore, these monopolies and exclusions, as 
those really existing, will by all lawyers be pleaded as furnishing 
the rule, by which the proclamation is to be legally interpreted ; 
yet, admitting all this, we may still, according to the wording, con- 
sider it as expressing the real mind and fecling at the time of the 
royal penitent; and in this light we ought to consider it; because 
it is not by James’s practice in prosperity, but by his serious 
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reflections in adversity, we shall be most likely to come at his con- 
scientious opinion while dictating the proclamation, whether suf- 
frage (which is the basis and the evidence of liberty) be merely an 
exclusive party privilege, or a universal national right ; as in fact 
we know it to be, while the fatal MONOPOLY of the present 
ELECTORS, when scrutinized to the bottom, is found to be vo 
other than a cancerous disease, which sooner or later, if noteradi- 
cated, must prove fatal to public treedom. 

James, then being on the eve of being hurled from the throne 
for attempting to subvert the liberties of our country, adversity, 
that most instructive monitor of mankind, seems to have shot into 
his dark mind a ray of truth; suggesting the natnral idea, that as 
to ALL his people he had proved a tyrant, soto ALL he there 
sought to make reparation. 

The words of the proclamation he published, were these,— 

‘* And for the security of ALL persons, both in their elections and 
*‘ service in parliament, we do hereby publish and declare, that 
‘* ALL our subjects shall have free liberty to elect,” &c. &e. 

** And for the reconciling of all public breaches, and obliterating 
“the memory of all past miscarriages, we do hereby exhort, and 
** kindly admonish ALL our subjects to dispose themselves to elect 
** such persons for their representatives in parliament, as may not 
‘* be biassed by prejudice or passion, but qualified,” &e. &e. 

Here it is to be observed, that, for merely returning a parlia- 
ment, by the monopolists of suffrage, which had been the mode iu 
use, a mere votification of the fact of having issued the customary 
writs and the operation of those writs, was all that was necessary. 
But, instead of that, we find in this moment of adversity and contri- 
tion, a national appeal, for conciliating the affection of an offended 
people, by an express intimation of the King’s desire, that they 
would send hima “FREE PARLIAMENT,” to consist of inde- 
pendent, unbiassed representatives. It is, therefore, a reasonable 
presumption, that, in that instructive moment of adversity, and 
awakened feeling for the public interest, it was his conviction that 
the election of a parliament ought, and his wish that it might be. 
made by ALL the people. 

But, notwithstanding a hasty publication of this proclamation, 
it so turned out that in a subsequent moment of consternation, the 
wrists, instead of being issued, were burned, and the king fled : 
whereby William escaped having to deal with a parliament, so 
called by a strong national appeal, probably operating powerfully 
towards giving it acharacter of freedom and independence ; and he 
contrived to huddle up matters with a conveotion got together in 
such a way as the confusion of circumstances would admit. 

Let us now draw what instruction we can from the events undet 
our notice. In the case of James, we have seen adversity which 
he felt, apparently bring a haughty tyrant to his senses. In our 
time, a more cruel adversity, because undeserved, operating on the 
bulk of a suffering people, has brought them to their senses. The 
lesson inculcated in both cases, is this, that for universal tyranny, 
which is the bane of ALL, the proper remedy is universal freedom, 
which is the redress and security of ALL. 

By his commissioners, sent to meet the advancing Prince of 
Orange in Berkshire, James remarked that as ‘+ all the causes of 
‘complaint, alledged by his Highness, seemed to refer toa FREE 
‘““ PARLIAMENT, he had issued his writs for calling one; and that 
‘* he had sent his commissioners to his Highness, for adjusting all 
‘¢ matters relating to the freedom of election.” Indeed, the bur- 
then of the Prince of Orange’s ** declarations” from the first, had 
been ‘A FREE PARLIAMENT !°—‘ A FREK PARLIAMENT!” 
which, however, from that hour to this, the pe.upgp nation hath 
never yet seen!!! . 

And shall not the *“‘ regular Whig party,” my Lord, share in the 
salutary instruction, to be drawn from a retrospect of events in 
which their ancestors bore so celebrated a part, and the train of 
sad consequences which have followed ? 

Considering now, by perpetual underminings of the constitution, 
a Stuart spirit once more triumphantly lords it at court, supported 
by a Toryism in all its original bigotry, may it not be hoped that 
wisdom at length will be gained by a Whig aristocraey, as it was 
gained by a King, and is gained by the People? Hath not that 
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aristocracy for along half century felt the heavy hand of adver- 
sity? rey | 
But respecting James, and William, and the Whigs of that day, 
in reference to a‘* FREE PARLIAMENT,” we shall have some- 
thing more to say. We know the fair promises on this head made: 
by the Prince of Orange; we have seen what was said, in his pro- 
clamation and through his commissioners, by King James; and) 
we have now to see. how others conducted themselves : 

The very day on which James withdrew himself to embark for 
France, ‘namely, ‘* on the 1ith of December, 1688, the Lords 
* spiritual and temporal, in and about the cities of London and 
** Westminster,” assembled themselves together, and joined in a 
*6 Declaration,” in which they said, ** And we did reasonably hope, 
“ that the King, having issued bis proclamation and writs fora 
** FREE PARLIAMENT, we might have rested secure, under the 
“expectation of that mecting; &c. 

“« But his Majesty having withdrawn himself, &c. we do hereby 
** unapimously resolve to apply ourselves to his Highness the 
‘* Prince 6f Orange, who, with so great kindness to these king. 
** doms, so vast expence, and so much hazard to his own person, 
‘“* hath undertaken, by endeavouring to pracnre a FREE PAR- 
‘“* LIAMENT, to rescue us, with as little effusion as possible of 
‘‘ christian blood, from the imminent dangers of Popery and 
«* SLAVERY. | 

‘‘ And we do hereby declare, that we will, with our utmost | 
** endeavours, assist his Highness in the obtaining of SUCH A 
“* PARLIAMENT with all speed, wherein our LAWS our LIBER. 
* TIES, and PROPERTIES may be secured ;"’ &c. &c. 

Now, notwithstanding all these delusive declarations, made ene 
hundred aad thirty years ago, by kings and princes, by lords spiritual 
aud temporal; as well as all the applications and exertions which 
have been since made by the people, for a fulfilment of the pro- 
mise ofa “ FREE PARLIAMENT,” to the deluded nation this 
justice hath not yet been done!!! 

But do I not hear it querulously asked, * Will uothing short of 
© suffrage lo all males, mature of age and sane in mind, suffice for 
* saving the stale, by establishing national liberty?’ 

The proper answer to this question is. * Nothiog short of such 
‘ suffrage can establish national liberty.’—What is national liberty ? 
To solve this question, we must define a nation. A_ nation, then, 
is an associate of men, united in a political society or state. 

Individual man is, therefore, an elementary, essential, vital part 
of a.nations as, by the converse of the proposition, a nation is the 
aggregate or whole of those vital parts. Hence it follows, that 
the liberty of a nation, or natonal liberty, is that aggregate, or 
whole, of which each individual man is a vital part. 

To the intelligent, definition and demonstration need go no 
farther, for proving that a violation of an individual man’s liberty 
is a Violation of national lit erty ; and that national liberty cannot 
in strictness, be said to exist, uoless the libetry of individuals be held 
sacred. 

It is, indeed, true, that by amputating alittle finger, you do not 
destroy a man; but there cannot exist any more right thus to muli- 
late, than to murder a man. Neither can there exist any early 
right, to infringe public liberty in the smallest degree, more than 
wholly to extinguish it. Here, the illustration, and the truth 
illustrated, are more strictly similar, than our step-by-step re- 
formers seem to suppose. 

Can there, then, be any party in the state so utterly void of 
principle, and at the same time so destitute of knowledye, as, 
under the denomination of a parliamentary reform, to propose, or 
to consent lo, aduy scheme amounting to a considerable amputation 
of the vital parts of public bberty, horridly mutilating and mangling 
the body politic? 

As the smallest amputation, that, for instance, of a finger or. 
a single joint, isa step towards the destruction ofa man; which, 
if only followed up, inch by inch, must eod in murders; so no ex- 
clusion from suffrage can be so slight, as not to be a step towards 
the murder of public liberty. Knowingly to violate a privciple of 
frecdom, isto depart from wisdom and virtue, If for sucha de- 
parture expedience be pretended, an odious hypocrisy is added ; 
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wherefore if probit 
errant folly. 

LIBERTY is the breath, the life, the health, and the very soul 
of a state, it is that vital esssence on which virtue, property, tran- 
quillity, fame and every real good depends. But what are the 
tangible, and practical rights, rules, forms and proceedings, by 
which we may of a certain truth know, when this LIBERTY is in 
a nation’s possession ? 

This isthe question which the constitutional reformers wish to 
see frankly handled im close argument by the learned and enligh-~- 
tened of the *‘ regular whig party.’ Lord Holland, inded, by a 
speech early in the session of 1818, laid himseif under an indispen- 
able obligation, so to discuss, for the public content and his own 
reputation, one most important branch of this question, 

Inadebate on the tyrannical Suvspension Act, after truly main. 
taining that ** The RIGHT which had been suspended was not one 
‘which had been granted by PARLIAMENT. The persona! 
** LIBERTY of the PEOPLE was no concession. It was aright 
antecedent to any statute ;’’ his lordship by an unhappy inconsis« 
tency with this lacid aud noble train of reasoning, proceeded to 
observe, that “ he did not mean to say, that there was any abso- 
** Jute limitation to the power of parliament on this subject, where 
** gircumstances rendered such astretch of power indispeasable."— 
Circumstances !—Good God!—Circumstances! Of which of course 
parliament is itself to judge ; that is, having, according to Locke 
and every sound reasoner, received ** a Gduciary power, to act for 
** certain ends, being limited to those ends, and its trust forfeitable 
‘¢ for neglect or misconduct,” it is to judge and to deeide whether 
it will, or willnot, acknowledge, and conform to, such limitation, 
or assume des potic power! 

From a person of Lord Holland's ability, considered in eonnec- 
tion with his rank and station in the country, and the bigh estima. 
tion in which he is held by his party, such language touching ** the 
power of parliament,” was enough, deeply to penetrate with alarm 
a reflecting mind. 

Expostulation with the noble lord, through the medium of the 
press, was not neglected; an exposiulation in which it was not 
found difficult to demonstrate, that parliament, asa mere vicarious 
authority, a mere trustee, could not in any possible case have a 
power so despotic; nor the nation any posible benefit froin so 
absurd acd monstrous an authority in its subordinate. 

What effect the expostulation bad on the mind of the noble lerd, 
is not known to the writer. But this he thinks be does know, 
namely, that so long as Whig noblemen shall pet, with the im- 
mortal Locke, who, has so much of their aduvration, expressly 
deny the existence of any such moustrous and odieus* power 
of parliament,” the Engls:: people, reasoning according to the 
knowledve of the age, and considering that ‘arlament is now 
thought te mean litthe more, than a machine to be worked by 
ministers for public mischief and oppression, are likely to deny that 
such noblemen can have any just pretensions to public confidence. 

The constitutional reformers, conscious of the importance which 
these Whig noblemen might have tthe state, and not quite so 
destitute of sober reason as to wish sich persous to be enemics 
instead of iriends to thei cause, are truly anxious, and in coutes- 
diction to wilful calumuiators, ever have been anxious, that the 
* regular Whig party,” should recover by a virtuous conduct the 
weight in the political scale, which all see, aud they themselves 
feel, they have lost. 

Those reformers will, in particular, rejoice, when that party shal! 
take their own cause oot of the mangling Wands of unskilful re- 
viewers; Who, while penning as they suppose a recommendatury 
panegyric, are in truth painting a group of very dillerent actor) 
in the dvama of faction, 

Here, pausing tor the present, | havethe honour to be, &e. 

JOHN CARTWRIGHT. 
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